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THE NOTES OF SOME OF OUR BIRDS. 

BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
RED-EYED VIREO. 

'"PHIS lively, tireless singer, running rapidly after insects in the 
tops of the forest trees, singing as he goes, is heard more 
hours in a day and more days in the season than any other bird. 
There is no difficulty in distinguishing him, — the bird so easy to 
hear and so hard to see. The clear, high tones of his rich voice 
are a constant repetition of a few triplets, but so ingeniously ar- 
ranged as not to become wearisome : 
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This illustration, containing the substance of the red-eyed 
vireo's song, has much in common with the music of other 
birds. The nest is after the fashion of the oriole's, hanging, as I 
have found it, beneath the fork of small beech limbs, five or six 
feet from the ground. It is a nice little pocket, as the cow-bird 
well knows. 

INDIGO BIRD. 

I had very little acquaintance with this bird, and knew nothing 
of his singing, till I sought him for study in a sunny nook near 
the entrance of the beautiful cemetery at Lynn. There a pair 
spent the season, giving me frequent opportunities to listen to the 
singer. His song was brief, plain, and without variation, and I 
supposed it to be the family song ; but, to my surprise, though I 
have heard indigo birds sing many times since, not one of them 
sang that first song, the only one I have been able to copy. 
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The exact tones were : 
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At first the tonic was not quite distinct, but, after several per- 
formances, I caught this : 




The conclusion, then, was that the key was F. In the repeti- 
tions the last two tones were added about one time in six ; just 
often enough to keep in mind the true key, which, by the con- 
stant use of sharp 4, might be lost sight of. 

The form, then, was as follows : 
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This little visitor sang frequently and earnestly; with most 
fervor in the hot noon-day sun, when the birds generally were 
silent. 

PARTRIDGE. 

The partridge is said to be a general inhabitant of North America, 
but, familiar as I have been with almost all parts of Vermont for 
more than thirty years, I have only seen one quail in the state, 
and he was evidently a " tramp." I heard him just at night, the 
first day of July, 1884. Did not get sight of him till the next 
morning, when he came out into the sun, stood on the top rail 
of a fence, warmed himself, and whistled his spirited, forceful 
tune, his solid little body swelling and throbbing at every note, 
especially when he rose to the tonic. 

I was prepared for him, and made an exact copy of what he 
gave me: 



Bob, Bob White, Bob White, Bob, Bob White. 
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After the performance he stood, evidently listening for a reply ; 
none came, and, without another note, he disappeared, to be seen 
no more. 

The partridge is about one-half the size of our grouse, and 
resembles it in plumage and style of flight. It seems a little 
strange that the time of incubation should be four weeks, while 
the grouse and the domestic hen sit only three weeks. A 
nest that I found in Iowa in 1874 — on the ground — seemed 
rather small and too deep, the sixteen eggs being piled one upon 
another for three layers, at least. I was told that they were all 
sure to hatch. 

Our eastern partridge are plump, fine-looking birds, but there 
are two varieties in California, the " mountain " and the " valley 
partridge," more beautiful than ours. 
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EDITORIAL. 

EDITORS, E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

ICTION and the newspapers form the staple of the reading of 
the American people. Serious books which treat of matters 
of fact have fewer readers ; and exact or scientific books fewer 
still. In the estimation of some people this is an unfavorable 
state of affairs, and speaks ill for our intellectual condition. We 
take a somewhat different view of it. The newspapers treat 
mainly of matters of fact, and they are only worthy of complaint 
when they give undue prominence to trivial matters, and to the 
evil that men do, and not enough to those events which make 
for human development and progress. This criticism may be 
justly applied to many newspapers. Also there is fiction and 
fiction. A class of French fiction, which has imitators in other 
countries, on pretence of being " realistic," is evil and only evil, 
and should be, in our estimation, like the " Kreutzer Sonata " of 
Tolstoi, excluded from the mails. But much fiction is instructive, 
both in the facts of human character and in those of nature, and 
is of great utility as conveying much truth, sugar-coated, to the 
unsuspecting reader. Besides, were fiction abolished the number 



